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Teachers in 23 elementary schools and three junior hiah schools were invited to 
participate in counseling groups. Groups were successfully formed in 20 schools. 
Teacher reactions to a first and a second series of five group counseling sessions 
were positive. Teacher reactions by age, years of educational experience, and years 
at the present school are presented. The reactions of elementary and junior high 
school teachers were compared. Correlations among the teacher reaction v ^f re 
analyzed. The counselors were positive about the rapport, interaction, and freedom 
from insistence upun a didactic approach during their group sessions. However, ey 
were cautious in generalizing about group outcomes and reported moderate amounts 
of hostility. The correlations between parent and counselor responses are discussed. 
Teacher attendance patterns for the group counseling series are analyzed ^Generally, 
results show that: (1) public school guidance personnel can do the job o« teacher 
qroup counseling; (2) teachers will accent the opportunity for group work when 
offered; (3) higher attendance patterns were found among teachers ot cu,tu f all V 
deprived children; (4) teacher reactions are generally positive; and (5) public school 
counselor perceptions of group process variables are valid in terms ot their 
relationship to teacher perceptions of outcomes and attendance patterns. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

Public school pupil personnel specialists ordinarily think primarily in 
terms of providing services directly to children. This noint of view is well 
illustrated in a recent position taken by the American School Counselor Asso- 
ciation to the effect that school counselors should spend a minimum of 50% of 
their time in providing direct counseling services to children. (Lough a ry, 
et al, 1965) Similar points of view appear to prevail within the ranks of 

school psychologists and school social workers. 

It appears, however, that If such services are to have any significan t 
impact on any large segment of the student population, then new means of 
providing services must be developed. In the field of school psychology this 
point of view has been dramatically stated by both Trachtman and Gray. 

Gray (1963) has indicated the need to discover new ways for the school psy- 
chologist to work effectively; while Trachtman (1961) has suggested that 
it will be necessary for the school psychologist to consider the scho o l , as 
his client rather than individual children. 

School social work, too, has moved away from a previous position, which, 
in effect, was that everything occurring outside the school was in the prov- 
ince of the school social worker (Cook, 1945), to a more generalized kind 
of positic i (Kelley, 1964). As a matter of fact, it does not seen unreason- 
able to state that among those who appear to be in the forefront of the think 
ing in each of these three professions there is a distinct trend toward 
increasing similarity of function at least among the various guidance pro- 
fessions (Shaw, 1967). 

TJhile there is agreement, at least among a few of the more advanced 
thinkers in the general area of guidance, that the role of the guidance 
specialist in providing direct services to children will probably be altered 
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in the future, theoretical models delineating this position and the presup- 
positions involved are generally nonexistent. A rudimentary effort in this 
direction has appeared in the literature (Shaw and Tuel, 1966). The model 
which was suggested In this article attempts to make the case for the pupil 
personnel specialist as an expert in bringing about environmental modifica- 
tions, both in the home and the school, which result in more effective learn- 
ing on the part of students. 

The data Included here are a part of that which has been collected 
specifically to provide a partial test of this model. The two basic experi- 
mental steps which have been taken to date include the provision of oppor- 
tunities for parents in selected grades in participating schools to become 
involved in parent counseling groups. Some of the data collected on this 
phase of the project have been reported previously (Shaw and Rector, 1966) 
(Shaw and Rector, 1968). The second phase of the model which has been experi- 
mentally implemented has been the provision of group counseling to volunteer 
groups of teachers in participating schools. It is a part of the data which 
have resulted from this latter phase of the project which are presented here. 

The Teacher Groups 

Attempts to form counseling groups for teachers were made in a total 
of twenty-six schools in five districts. Schools included three junior high 
schools and twenty-three elementary schools. Groups were successfully 
formed in twenty of the twenty-six schools* In some schools the number of 
teachers who responded made it necessary to form more than one group. Table 
1-A reports the total number of teachers in each of the twenty participating 
schools, the number of teachers in each school who participated in teacher 
group counseling and teacher attendance at each meeting. Examination of 
this table will reveal that in some schools a very high proportion of 
teachers became involved in group counseling. As a matter of fact. 
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although no school indicates that all of its teachers were involved in the 
process, there were some schools x^here 100% of the available teachers volun- 
tarily involved themselves in the process. Lack of availability is defined 
as schedule conflicts which prevented individuals from participating. 

Group Structure 

Administrative Determinant in Participation 

Although there are undoubtedly differences of an individual nature 
between teachers who participated and teachers who did not participate in 
group counseling, there was also one situational variable xfhich appeared to 
be significant. At the moment, it does apoear appropriate to say that the 
crucial situational variable which determined degree of teacher participa- 
tion was administrative support. While r.o building principal was patently 
opposed to pupil personnel services, it is to be remarked that in all six 
of the schools where it proved impossible to form groups administratis 
support of guidance generally, not just of this project, is best described 
as "neutral." These administrators responded typically, for example, that 
they did not plan to make increased use of guidance services in their 
school in the next six months. 

In marked contrast, those schools where teacher turnout was greatest 
were headed by principals whose general responses to guidance and the 
utilization of guidance services were enthusiastic. While there has been 
much expression of opinion with respect to the significance of administra- 
tive support in relation to the effectiveness of guidance services, the 
present study seems to offer evidence to support the idea that the effec- 
tiveness of pupil services is lessened when administrative support is 



neutral or negative. 
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Design 

Complete reports on the rationale and design of the total project 
have been presented elsewhere (Shaw and Tuel, 1964 2 Shaw and Tuel, 1965). 

For this reason, only those procedures specifically relevant to the teacher 
groups will be reported here. It was decided at the outset that all 
teachers in participating schools would have an opportunity to participate 
in two series of group counseling meetings, each series to consist of five 
sessions. The first series of teacher discussion groups was initiated in 
the fall, not longer than four weeks after the beginning of the parent dis- 
cussion groups which were also being carried out in the same school. The 
second series was initiated in the spring within four weeks after the begin- 
ning of the second semester. All teacher participation was voluntary and 
no ‘'credit' 1 of any kind accrued to those who participated. 

i 

Project counselors (who were in every case employees of the partici- 
pating school district) met with the faculties of the schools originally 
included to inform them of the general kinds of information coming from 
the parent group discussians and to invite teachers to participate in the 
teacher group counseling series. A faculty meeting was also utilized prior 
to the initiation of any teacher groups in order to administer the instru- 
ments used to evaluate outcomes of the teacher groups. These instruments 
were administered to all teachers so that data could be obtained from teach- 
ers who did not participate as well as those who participated in the teacher 
groups. 

Arrangements with respect to time and place of meetings was left 
entirely to the discretion of the individual who had the responsibility of 
eliciting teacher participation. A wide variety of times was used, but 
the two most frequently used times were the hour immediately before school 
began or the hour immediately after school was dismissed for the day. 
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Unique scheduling arrangements in a few schools permitted some teacher 
groups to meet during the actual school day. 

Training in group process was provided to the teacher group leaders, 
but no attempt to control specific counselor behaviors was made. The two 
limitations imposed on counselor functioning within the groups was that 
the meetings could not be didactic and that the areas of discussion must be 
limited to those over which individual teachers had control. The main 
thrust was to be an emphasis on discussion of issues and problems of general 
concern to teachers in their professional life. Discussions of school policy 
or other matters not within the capacity of an individual teacher uo influ- 
ence directly were discouraged. The counselors were provided with a series 
of possible group discussion topics in case they encountered difficulty in 
obtaining group participation. This was done, however, more to provide secur- 
ity for the counselors than for any other reason. There was no agenda, 
apart from issues which the participants themselves wished to bring for con- 
sideration. 

Individuals utilized as teacher group counselors included school psy- 
chologists, school social workers, school counselors, speech therapists and 
nurses. The individuals were self —selected within each school district. 

Most had previously participated in parent group counseling in the previous 
year- A three day training session was held prior to the inception of the 
teacher groups and most participating counselors had been involved in a 
similar training program carried out by project personnel in the previous 
year* No problems relevant to professional specialization were encountered 
during the course of the research. 

The Assessment of Outcomes 

The total project has collected data of four types. They include 
the following: 

o 
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1* Determination of the feasibility of the approach. 

2. Attitudes of positiveness or negativeness manifested by various 
participating role groups, including parents, teachers and guid- 
ance specialists. 

3. Attitudinal changes in group participants resulting from partici- 
pation in the study. 

4. Behavior differences in children affected by those who have par- 
ticipated in the study. 

The purpose of the present report is to provide data of the first two types 
in the above list which stem from teacher participation in group counseling. 

Table 1-A indicates the number of teachers in each school who parti- 
cipated in the group counseling. In addition this table reflects the num- 
ber of sessions, out of those held, which participating teachers actually 
attended. Attendance records were kept for this purpose. Another way of 
examining attendance data is to do so in terms of the counselors involved. 
Once group 3 have been started, it is to be expected that the holding power 
of a group may be particular to that group. Table 1-A also permits . inspec- 
tion of this data. Beyond this, the relationship of attendance to teacher 
and counselor perceptions of the group experience is a significant area for 
study. 

In addition, each teacher who participated in a group was asked to 
complete a Post Series Reaction Sheet (Appendix A) . This brief form was 
intended to elicit significant teacher reactions to their participation in 
the group counseling experience. Each counselor was also asked to respond 
to a form at the completion of each group. This form is entitled "Counse- 
lor Reactions to Specific Groups ' and a copy appears in Appendix B. These 
instruments are identical to similar instruments utilized to obtain parent 
and counselor responses to their participation in parent group counseling. 
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All counselors also completed a General Counselor Reaction form following 
the conclusion of their participation in the study. A copy is included 
in Appendix C. 

Following completion of the groups in the spring all teachers in 
participating schools were readministered the psychological scales to 
which they had responded in the fall. 



